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When we arrived at the house on the promontory,
however, it was locked up and the family gone. They
were off fishing on the outer islands, so all we could do
was to break in the door, pile up the things inside, bar
it up again, affixing a notice warning off bears, dogs,
and all poachers, and advising Dick that it was the price
of his pelt. In the note we also told him to put all the
fur he caught the following winter in a barrel and "sit
on it" till we came along, if he wanted a chance to get
ahead.- This he did almost literally. We ourselves took
his barrel to the nearest cash buyer, and ordered for him
goods for cash in St. John's to the full amount realized.
The fur brought more than his needs, and he was able to
help out neighbours by reselling at cash prices. This he
did till the day of his death, when he left me, as his ex-
ecutor, with a couple of hundred good dollars in cash to
divide among his children.

It was experiments like this which led me in later years
to start the small cooperative distributive stores, in spite
of the knowledge of the opposition and criticism it would
involve. How can one preach the gospel of love to a
hungry people by sermons, or a gospel of healing to under-
fed children by pills, while one feels that practical teach-
ing in home economics is what one would most wish if in
their position? The more broad-minded critics them-
selves privately acknowledged this to me. One day a
Northern furrier, an excellent and more intelligent man
than ordinary, came to me as a magistrate to insist that
a trading company keep its bargain by paying him in
cash for a valuable fox skin. They were trying to compel
him to take flour and supplies from, them at prices far in
excess of those at which he could purchase the goods in
St. John's, via the mail steamer.
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